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THE 



RELATION OF THE CHURCH TO THE STATE. 



On this subject three qnestions deserve careful consideration. 

1. What is the relation of the Church to the State in this 
country ? 

2. What advantages are supposed to be obtained by that 
relation ? 

8. What objections may be alleged against it ? 

1. What is the relation of the Church to the State in this 
country ? Or what do we mean by the common, though in- 
correct phrase, ** The union of Church and State " ? 

In answering this inquiry we must be understood as re- 
stricting it to England, because in Scotland the relation of 
the Church to the State is, at least in form and profession, 
if not in reality, different from that which is established in 
England. In the northern part of the island the Church has 
been allowed to assume the management of her own affair,s 
and the control of her own officials to an extent which has 
never been conceded to the English Church. So long; as the 
ecclesiastical authorities of Scotland rule their Church quietly, 
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fairly towards all parties , and in harmony with the prevalent 
feelings of their countrymen, they will probably continue undis- 
turbed in their proud disavowal of the supremacy of the CrowD 
in ecclesiastical afi&irs. Should they ever get into collision 
with the civil authorities, they may find to their surprise, and 
probably their annoyance, that the Queen's Commissioner 
sitting in their supreme court represents the power of royalty 
as well as its pMronage and pageantry. In theory, however, 
the Bev. the ]\Ioderator is the highest authority in their 
General Assembly, and the Eight Honourable the Lord High 
Commissioner has only to protect the royal prerogatives from 
the encroachment or interference of the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties. In theory, whatever may be the practice, the Church of 
Scotland, while dependent upon the State for support, acts 
independently of its control. Possibly, in an emergency, 
Scottish Presbyterians may find the silken cord by which she 
is fastened to the State as strong and unyielding as the cart- 
rope which binds English Episcopacy. It is, however, neither 
so repulsive nor so humiliating. 

In England avowedly, as well as really, the Queen is the 
supreme governor of the Church. The supremacy of the 
Crown is the great principle which has made the English 
Church what it is, and given form and character to its 
government, its doctrines, its services, its officials, and in 
short to all belonging to it. The clergy sign the articles 
which the civil power prescribes, obey the discipline which the 
ci^ power ordains, preach the doctrines which the civil power 
approves, and pray the prayers which the civil power com- 
mands. They are in spiritual things as much the servants of 
the State as are in temporal things the officers of the army, 
or the collectors of the excise. 

It is, therefore, important to ascertain clearly and precisely 
what is the extent of the supremacy of the Queen in, or rather 
over, the Church of England. 



The supremacy of the Crown is sometimes represented bj 
its advocates as meaning nothing more than that all ecclesias- 
tics as well as laymen ought to be equally obedient to the 
<3iyil power in its administration of the laws of the country. 
This is certainly very harmless doctrine; and in this sense 
the (Jongregationalists of England hold the supremacy of the 
<Queen as firmly as any other loyal subjects of Her Majesty. 
With them it is an unquestioned principle that the pastors and 
officers of their Churches have as subjects of the realm no 
exclusive rights or privileges whatever. They are in all theii- 
relations to the Government just what other people are, as 
•citizens neither elevated nor depressed by the official character 
which they sustain in their own Churches. As decidedly as 
any of their Protestant countrymen they oppose the subordina- 
;tion of the civil power to the ecclesiastical in any form or 
nnder any pretence whatever. In short, they maintain the 
|)erfect independence both of the Church and of the State ; — 
of the Church as a religious community doing its proper 
spiritual work, without respect of persons ; and of the State as 
a civil organisation doing its proper temporal work for the just 
government of its subjects without the fear or favour of any on 
acco«fii of their religious profession or practice. In English 
history and English law, the supremacy of the Crown means a 
great deal more than the equal and impartial government of 
all persons and parties. 

The supremacy in spiritual matters was to an unlimited 
extent assumed by Henry the Eighth, and conceded by Parlia- 
ment to Queen Elizabeth. The history of the English Re- 
formation can be interpreted only by observing that whatever 
authority in spiritual things the Pope had previously possessed, 
or even claimed in his frequent controversies with the English 
monarchs, was transferred to the King and his successors ; 
and whatever spiritual authority had been exercised by an 
^Ecumenical Council was conceded to the High Court of Par- 
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liament. In the ordering of the Church, Parliament obtained 
the legislative supremacy, and the King assumed the executive. 

The claim and assumption of King Henry are unmistakeably 
manifest throughout the ecclesiastical history of his eventful 
reign. The Act of Supremacy by which the National Church 
of England was constituted and settled, is clear, unambiguous^ 
and capable of only one construction. Whatever may be said 
about the uncertainty of Acts of Parliament, this one Act is 
not chargeable with the slightest amlaguity. According to 
the only construction which it admits, the King makes the laws 
of the Church by his Court of Parliament, and interprets them 
•by his courts of judicature. 

: Offence is frequently taken by English Churchmen on 
being told that their Church came into • existence at the 
Befofmation. At that time, unquestionably, it& govern- 
ment, its laws, it& doctrines, its* 'services, every thing distinc- 
tive of it, received a new form and character. It became 
Protestant instead of Popish, national instead <^ Catholic, 
Object to a layman instead of a priest. How the royal 
supremacy was th^i asserted and maintained in opposition 
to the clergy of all ranks and in both convocations, iff too^ 
manifest to be misunderstood, although it is often ignored by 
those who delight to tell us that the Church of England 
reformed itself from the corruptions of Popery, and eman- 
cipated itself from the bondage of Eome. By the strong 
hand of the King, the Church was compelled to submit to 
the change or subversion of all its ancient institutions. 
If, previously to the Reformation, the clergy of England 
acknowledged ihe supremacy of the Pope in spiritual things^ 
what could have been a more complete revolution of their 
Church, or a more decided subversion of its principles, than 
to separate from the Catholic communion, and to submit 
to thQ supremacy of a layman? So the clergy themselves 
thought in both the Southern and the Northern Convocation* 



The clergy of the province of Canterbury, compelled to 
submit to the abject and humiliating terms of receiving the 
King's pardon for their contumacy in having acknowledged 
what they believed to be a capital article of the Catholic 
faith, the appellant jurisdiction of the Papal Court, appended 
to their act of submission to the supremacy, the clause, '' so 
far as is agreeable to the laws of Christ." The clergy of the 
province of York proposed to acknowledge the King as 
** Supreme Head of the Church in all temporal matters.'^ 
But neither the King nor the Parliament Would allow the 
limitation of the supremacy proposed by either Convocation. 
The submission imposed upon the clergy was absolute. .By 
the fundamental law of the English Church enacted by the 
civil power, acknowledged (not approved) by the spiritual, 
the King is made, without any limitation, its Supreme 
Head and Governor. Of course under a Constitutional 
Qovernment the Act is to be interpreted as meaning ncrt 
the King personally, but the constitutional authority which 
he represents. We have thus distinctly before us the 
relation of the Church to the Stale as it was established by 
the first Act of Supremacy, a relation of abject and helpless 
submission. 

On the accession of Elizabeth, the powers and prerogatives 
of the supremacy, as weU in spirituals as in temporals, were 
conferred upon her by Parliament. The Act which conferred 
them was passed in opposition to the vote and protest of the 
Church, in so far as the Church could act by its own autho- 
rities, iar eveiy bidiop who had. a seat in the House of Lords 
Yotedagamst it. On its passing, fourteen bishops, all who 
at that time were in Parliament, entered their earnest and 
solemn protest against it, while only one temporal peer 
adhBred to them. Soon afterwardfl an Act of Uni&rmity for 
the goYermnent of the Church was passed in opposition to 
the votes of the same bishops, of whom all excepting ono 
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were deprived of their office and dignities for refusing to take 
the required oath of supremacy. 

The humiliating submission of the Church to the State is 
still more apparent on considering that this Act of Uniformity 
was passed in opposition to the proposals of Convocation as 
well as to the protest of the prelates. Elizabeth is said to 
have felt some Puritan scruple about being called the Supreme 
Head of the Church. However she may have appeared for 
a short time to be more scrupulous than her father (and she 
would not have yielded long to her scruple), her Parliament 
was determined to rule the Church with a firm and unyielding 
hand. The Convocation of Canterbury proposed to submit to 
Parliament certain articles of religion which might be brought 
into some sort of harmony with the faith of the ancient 
Church; but Parliament refused to consider them, and in 
re-constituting the Church, extinguished the power, while it 
spared the dignity and emoluments, of the bishops and clergy. 
In the first Reformation, King Henry, by good management 
and evil threatening, extorted from Convocation an acknow- 
ledgment of his supremacy ; in the second. Queen Elizabeth 
did not care to obtain the acknowledgment in any other form 
than in the practical one of unreserved submission.* 

It is true, that afber the two most important Acts, that of 
Supremacy and that of Uniformity, had become the law of the 
land. Convocation was summoned to advise upon << matters as 
yet undetermined/' But its proposals had no validity what- 



* Somethiiig has been reoeutly said by bishops in Parliament 
about the distinction between " ihe Supreme Head" of the Chnroh^ 
as Henry is styled in the first Act of Supremacy, and the *' Supreme 
Governess" as Elizabeth is called in the second. What liberty is 
conceded to the Church by the change is too small to be seen any- 
where outside the strong light of Oonvocation. Whatever comfort 
bishops can get from the sight of it, they may enjoy unenvied by 
laymen. 




oyer, mitil ihey were accepted and approved l>y th^ Queen and 
her Parliament. Indeed, a commission, consisting chiefly of 
laymen appointed hy the Queen, and authorised to visit all 
the Churches of the realm, to enforce the provisions of the 
Act of Uniformity, and to do what was expedient in restoring 
the reformed worship and services, had in spiritual things 
much more authority and power than the hishops and clergy 
in hoth their Convocations. 

The supremacy of the. Crown has since the reign of 
Elizaheth undergone some important modifications ; that is 
to say, it has been modified in spiritual things as it has 
been in temporal, exactly in the same manner and to the 
same extent. The supremacy of a constitutional king is 
different from the supremacy of an absolute monarch, that 
is, it is exercised in a different manner, and practically 
entrusted to responsible ministers. The Queen maintains her 
supremacy over the Church in a constitutional manner, by her 
ministers (laymen, never ecclesiastics), responsible for its exer- 
cise to her Parliament, just as she maintains her supremacy 
over the justiciary, the army, or any other national institution. 
She is everywhere in Church, as in State, supreme, because 
she everywhere represents constitutional, that is. Parlia- 
mentary supremacy. 

The Act of Uniformity which became the law of the land, 
and consequently the law of the Church, in 1662, is too 
well known to require detailed references. It is true that 
the alterations made at that time in the Book of Common 
Prayer were proposed by the Convocation, and adopted by 
Parliament ; but Convocation assumed no other power than 
humbly to make suggestions and tender advice. The autho-' 
rity of the new Prayer Book, like that of the old, is the 
authority given to it by the King and Parliament of England. 
On the authority of the Parliament of 1662, not of the Con- 
vocation, a priest, but not a deacon, pronounces ihe absolution, 
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the venerable Bel and the Dragon are restored to their 
honourable place in the Calendar of Lessons, the genealogy of 
Matthew is removed from its ancient precedence as the Gospel 
Lesson for the first Sunday after Christmas ; and sundry other 
changes were made by authority of the civil power in the 
religious services prescribed for the use of the people of 
England. 

There is a distinction expressed in the two Acts of Uniformity 
respecting the authorities by which they were severally enacted. 
That of Elizabeth was <* enacted by the Queen's Highness 
with the assent of the Lords and Commons in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by authority of the same." That 
of Charles was *' enacted by the King's most excellent Majesty, 
by the^advice and with the consent of the Lords spiritual and 
temporal, and of the Commons, in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same." The Lords 
spiritual are not mentioned in the Act of Elizabeth. As they 
unanimously protested against it, the omission was appropriate, 
and may have been designed. But that Act was none the less 
valid in respect to the Church than the Act of Charles, of 
which the Bishops were the zealous promoters. The Bishops are 
sometimes said to represent the Church in the House of Lords, 
but an Act of Parliament would be law to the Church, if it 
were passed in opposition to the vote of every bishop on the 
Bench, and the petition of every clergyman in Convocation or 
o^t of it. 

Beference has been made to the gradual modification of the 
supremacy since the reign of the Tudors. Whatever may 
have been its changes, it has conceded no liberty whatever to 
the Church. After the long conflict carried on in one form or 
other through the reigns of the Stuarts, terminating With the 
glorious revolution, and finally, settled on the accession of the 
House of Hanover, I'oyalty became the authoritative symbol 
and constitutional expression of the power conceded to the 
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national Parliament. Althongb not absolute, it is more than 
symbol, more than pageantry or heraldry, because it is the 
acknowledged and constitutional instrument which gives ex- 
pression to the power of the assembled representatives of 
England. As such it is honoured, venerated, and obeyed by 
all loyal Englishmea But the supremacy of the Church, 
thus nominally with the Queen, is virtually and really with the 
Parliament, and chiefly with that House which has the most 
powerful influence in forming the government and controlling 
its measures. 

The Queen can do no wrong to the Church, because her 
constitutional advisers must, in the Church as well as in the 
State, do everything for her ; and in doing it they are re- 
sponsible to Parliament and subject to its control. They 
must, therefore, while acting in her name, govern the Church 
according to the pleasure of the House of Commons, or that 
House would soon And more compliant rulers to occupy their 
position. By its constitutional power, virtually to change and 
avowedly to control the responsible advisers of the Crown, it 
really holds the supremacy of the Church which was- assumed 
by Henry, conferred on Elizabeth, gained and lost with various 
fortune by the Stuarts, and retained only in symbolic repre- 
sentation by the Hanoverian sovereigns. 

If the supremacy in its reality and power, that is, in every 
thing but the name and symbol, has become vested in Parlia- 
ment, it is easy to discover the character and qualifications of 
the virtual rulers of the English Church. 

They are not the bishops. Bishops can do nothing which 
Parliament forbids, and must do, on penalty of deprivation, 
whatever Parliament may command. They are not divines, 
for no clergyman can sit in the House of Commons. Convoea- 
tion is their place, and Convocation can do only what Parliament 
may allow, while Parliament allows it to do very little else 
than talk, and for a long time would not allow it even Uberfy 
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of speech. The hierarchy, with its lordly titles^ as well as the 
clergy, dignified and parochial, is appointed and paid td do Qte 
service which Parliament has determined, or ihay determine, 
onght to be done. By Parliament new dioceses have been 
made, and old ones have been divided or suppressed. Scarcely 
one has remained since the Beformation without some con- 
siderable change in its boundaries. Ecclesiastical revenues, 
as recently in Ireland, have been appropriated by Parliament. 
Whatever may have been the murmurings and mntterings be^ 
fore the passing of the recent Act to effect that purpose, no 
loyal Englishman now talks treason by telling us that the 
Queen in passing that Act has violated her coronation oath, 
or even trespassed beyond the limits of her constitutional 
authority. 

What then, we may well inquire, are the religious principles 
of the absolute and irresponsible rulers df the English-Church? 
We know the faith of its bishops and clergy, for we know the 
articles which they have all signed, and the formularies to 
which they have all solenanly given their assent. They all 
believe that article which says, **That works done before the 
grace of Christ and the inspiration of His Spirit are not 
pleasant to God forasmuch as they spring not of faith in Jesus 
Christ, neither do they make men meet to. receive grace, or (as 
the school authors say) deserve grace of congruity, yea, rather 
for they are not done as God hath willed we doubt not bi;it they 
have the nature of sin." But do any of the rulers of the Church 
believe this doctrine of the bishops and clergy ? How many 
of them would say that the founding of a hospital by a com- 
passionate man '^ before the inspiration of the Spirit," had 
* * the nature of sin ? " 

Consistency seems to require that the rulers of the Church 
should themselves belong to the Church over ^hich they 
exercise the supremacy. Bat Parliament imposes no reli- 
gious test upon its members, nor does it expect any religions 
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profesBloQ from . tbem. Scotland having a PreBbyterian 
Chiiroh; and Ib^eland no Church established, are represented, 
together -with Bngland, in the Imperial Parliament. If we 
inquire about the several members vfho hold and exercise the 
eupremacy, -we find Scottish Presbyterians and Irish Catholics, 
about a dozen -Independents, nearly as many Unitariansi five 
or six Baptist^, five Jews, and as many Quakers. These men 
of conflictu^g opinions are associated with Churchmen of all 
parties-^high, low, broad, narrowr-whose leaders anathematize 
on^. pother. Spme believe in the infallibility of the Pope, 
others denounce him as the Antichrist. Some venerate bishops 
as-. the lineal successors of the Apostles; others would cast 
^'Vbiack prelacy," ropt and branch, out of the Church. Somo 
worship the Virgin Mary as the Mother of God ; others 
aj^^nowledge Jesus Christ only as the Son of Man. Some 
believe in regeneration by the sacraments, some in justification 
by faith, some in -salvation by good works, some in the salvation 
of all men, and ^ome in no salvation at all. The relation of 
the Church to the State in this country, is the subjection of the 
Church to this heterogeneous company of conflicting religions. 
It is strange that any members of that Church should defend 
80 humiliating a subjection, especially when recent events have 
shown the impotence of the clergy in resisting the appoint- 
ments of a minister who has the confidence of this heterodox 
Parliament. 

2. The next inquiry is, what advantages are supposed to be^ 
gained by this relation of the Church to the State ? 

Some may reply, by this arrangement the State obtains a 
powerful instrument for the good government of the people. It 
has been said, the common people, often turbulent and trouble- 
some, may be restrained and controlled by the religious services 
of the clergy, more effectively and far more pleasantly than by 
the power of the police or the arms of the military. The 
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Chnrch is an organisation, and a very nsefal one, to preserve 
the tranquillity and good order of the common people. Let it, 
therefore, be acknowledged and accredited as serviceable in 
doing that important work for the country. 

If this be the ground on which a State Church is defended, 
let that Church assume its proper character. Let it avow that 
its spiritual ends are secondary and subordinate to its temporal. 
Let its officials profess to be responsible for their action 
to the civil power, whose *' kingdom is of the world,'' and 
whose *' servants fight," and use force in " executing wrath 
upon him that doeth evil." 

But whatever politicians or lawyers may say, there are few 
Churchmen who would make such an avowal. Their Church 
is in their esteem a spiritual power distinct from the temporal, 
and bound to oppose it whenever it does violence to the 
religion of Christ. The ministers of the Church profess to be 
the servants of Christ, submissive to the civil power so far 
and so far only as that power is submissive to the higher 
authority of the Lord Jesus. Their proper function, as they 
profess to regard it, requires an independent action incon- 
sistent with unlimited and unreasoning submission to secular 
authorities. Their work, as they assert, is religious, their 
office of Divine appointment, their service spiritual, their 
Church ** not of the earth, earthy." They belong, as they 
tell us, to another kingdom ; they work for another world. If 
any Churchmen are content that their Church should be a. 
human expedient, a political machine, an engine of State- 
craft, for them the argument may be good enough ; but it is 
manifestly inappropriate for such as believe that Christianity 
is a religion of Divine authority, of supreme importance, of 
personal responsibility, of universal concern, in which all 
national distinctions are so blended and forgotten, that in its 
communion there is neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor 
free, for all are one in Christ Jesus. 
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Bat there are more Christian argaments, or arguments more 
Christian-like, at least in words, which may be sometimes 
heard from the lips of Christian people. A Chnrch supported 
by the State, and therefore subordinate to it, is defended on 
the ground of its being conservative of religious truth and 
favourable to religious liberty. 

It must be conceded that if an Established Church can 
secure both religious truth and religious freedom, it is an 
institution of inestimable worth. But how can it secure both ? 
How can it protect one without to the same extent endangering 
the other ? 

We do not say that religious truth and religious freedom 
cannot co-exist, or even flourish together ; because we believe 
that religious truth will most prevail where it is left to its 
spontaneous action, without either the f>rotection or the control 
of human authority. But we do say that any organisation of 
the civil power, formed for the purpose of protecting truth and 
opposing error, is an interference with the freedom of ^intelli- 
gent and responsible men. To be valuable to them, religious 
truth must be the growth of their free thought, the result of 
their candid inquiry, the object of their honest belief. Imposed 
upon them by the civil power or recommended by temporal 
advantages, it loses, in its influence upon them, its purely 
religious character, and limits their free inquiry. On the other 
hand, unless the civil power be infallible, it is as likely to 
conserve error as truth, when it determines questions which, 
too sacred for its jurisdiction, ought to be left to the reason 
and conscience of religious men. 

But considering religious truth and religious freedom as 
distinct though not inconsistent with each other, we inquire, — 
By what means can a religious establishment be conservative 
of either ? 

How can it be conservative of religious truth? It can 
undoubtedly require from all its clergy assent to certain 
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articlefl, profession of certain creeds^ submission to eeiiain 
canons, and the invariable use of certain fermnlaries. li omi 
insist uponexaot nniformity in creed, discipline, and worsblp^ 
If th6 rulers who. enforce the Acts are infallible, their- imposL- 
tion is undoubtedly conservative, if not of the truths at least bf 
its^ uniform profession. But is the High Court of Parliament 
an infallible oouneil, or the Lord Chancellor an infallible pope ? 
Looking for -infallibility we must turn from SI Stephen'^ in 
Westminster to St. Peter's in Home. The English Parliament 
can protect its own religious opinions, if it has any ; but it can 
do no more, unless it be to protect the opinions of other fiEtllible 
men, about the truth of which it cannot pronounce with any 
judicial authority. In so far as it conserves anything, it may 
be conservative of some opinions which, for aught it knows, 
may be either unscriptiyral doctrine or evangelical truth. 

We say, in so far as it conserves aaything, because, on look- 
ing at the practical working of a religious establishment, we 
cannot but see how great is the diversity or even contrariety 
of religious opinions among those who are induced or compelled 
to sign the same articles, profess the same creeds, and observe 
the same formularies. Without charging any man with dis- 
honest subscription, dishonest profession, or dishonest prayers, 
we say that an Established Church, however protected by 
imposition of articles and Acts of Uniformity, becomes in the 
course of time, through prejudice, or carelessness, or other evil 
influence, conservative of no better uniformity than that of 
profession, which may be unmeaning or delusive, because it 
may represent no unity of faith among the clergy who sign 
the same articles and use the same formularies. 

We have now to inquire, — How is an Established Church, 
subordinate to the civil power, conservative of religious 
liberty ? Liberal Churchmen have recently said a great deal 
about their Church as the protector of free thought among her 
clergy. Where, they ask, do the clergy think so variously ? 
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a^d whoEe, we ^sk in. reply, are. {hey bonndby^ their ofrn 
professions to.,thiQ]|: withr so little variety ? "^What an- 
JEstablishqd Ghnrch, it has bpen. asked in ,a tone wli^h 
seems, to scorn, an answer, wonld allow Dr. Piufey and I)];. 
Colenso to be incljided in its communion ? .... , 

In what sense,. we may reply,, are Dr. Pnsey and Dr. jColensp 
included in the communion of one Church ? Their own Church 
is divided about them.. Qne party says, " I am oi Dr. Pusoy ;** 
another, ' < I nm of Dr. Colenso. " Here is a schism among those 
who professedly belong to one Church, but are virtually. divide4 
into two communions. What communion with, each other have 
those two distinguished men ? How, in the estimation x)f Dx. 
Pusey, does the Church conserve its evangelical doctrine by tl^e 
ministry of Dr. Colenso? Or how, in the estimation of Dr. 
Colenso, does the Church conserve its Protestant truth by. the 
ministry of Dr. Pusey ? If the irreconcileable difference 
between these two Churchmen be made an argument in favour 
of the Church as a protector of religious liberty, who does not 
see that it is to the same extent an argupijient against the 
Church as a protector of religious truth ? 

Although professedly they belong to one Church, what 
common faith unites them ? what common spirit inspires 
them ? what common principles have they other than that of 
submission to a State establishment, and participation of 
State patronage? Dr. Pusey may have quite as much 
religious sympathy and communion with many Catholics, 
and Dr. Colenso with many Dissenters, as either of them can 
have with the other. In what sense that is not secular, do 
they or their respective followers belong to one Church, one 
fellowship of saints ? If it be said they both are officially 
employed by the State while they teach opposite doctrines and 
anathematise one another, we reply, if this be favourable 
to religious liberty, men officially employed by voluntary 
societies, can quite as freely and as vehemently indulge their 
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polemical propensities. These Dissenting polemics have quite 
as much, or rather nearly as little, Christian conmiunion 
with one another as have the polemics of the Estahlished 
Church. The only distinction is, the Churchmen profess an 
unreal and delusive uniformity, while the Dissenters acknow- 
ledge their differences and call their several sects hy appro- 
priate names. 

As to their freedom of thought and of teaching, a religious 
teacher is surely none the more free hecause he is hound by 
the obligations of his office (whatever they may be) to teach 
in accordance with the doctrine (whatever that may be) of an 
Established Church. A Church, it is said by some broad 
Churchmen, protects a public teacher, while his teaching is 
contradictory to that of his colleagues. It may as truly be 
said, it condemns and expels him. It may do either. It 
has done both. But surely a Dissenting teacher can protect 
himself, unless he desire (what no honest man would desire) 
to receive payment for teaching what can do his hearers no 
good so long as they do not believe him. 

To those who have read the ecclesiastipal history of England 
it seems strange, as it is certainly new, to hear the supremacy 
of the Crown extolled as the guardian and assurance of religious 
liberty. If it be so, the first act of supremacy may be regarded 
as the great charter of our freedom. Let us transcribe its 
words for the comfort of those who, under its protection, would 
think freely and speak plainly. In doing so we will change 
nothing except the old spelling, which is scarcely in accordance 
with the new meaning assigned to the words. 

'* Our said Sovereign Lord, his heirs and successors, kings 
of this realm, shall have fall power and authority, from time 
to time, to visit, repress, redress, reform, order, correct^ 
restrain, and amend all such errors, heresies, abuses, offences^ 
contempts, and enormities, whatever they be, which by any 
manner of spiritual authority or jurisdiction, ought, or may 
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lawfolly be reformed, repressed, ordered, redressed, corrected, 
restramed, or amended, most to the pleasure of Almighty 
God, the increase of virtue in Christ's religion, and for the 
consecration of the peace, piety, and tranquillity of this 
realm/' 

Such are the words of the Act, " Anno XXVI. Henrici VIII.'* 
" An Act concerning the King's Highness to be Supreme Head 
of the Church of England, and to have authority to reform and 
redress all errors, heresies, and abuses in the same.*' The 
supremacy may protect both papists and puritans, and restrain 
them from persecuting one another, but it has persecuted both, 
and sent them to the same prison and the same scaffold. The 
persecutions of men of both parties, or rather of all parties, 
under Henry, Elizabeth, and the Stuarts, supply a curiouEr 
exposition of this great charter of religious liberty. It has 
been said the same intolerance prevailed under the Long 
Parliament and the government of Cromwell. We know it 
did, and it supplies another confirmation of our argument. 
Had neither the Parliament nor the Protector assumed 
any authority over the religion of the people, there could 
have been in the Commonwealth no opportunity for perse- 
cution. 

Of the Act of Uniformity we may inquire, is that another 
great charter of religious liberty ? It may somehow protect 
both Dr. Pusey and Dr. Colenso, but will it protect a minister 
who caimot conscientiously sign the cross in baptism, nor repeat 
the thanksgiving of the baptismal service, ** We yield Thee 
hearty thanks, most merciful God, that it hath pleaseed Thee 
to regenerate this infant with Thy Holy Spirit ; " nor pronounce 
the Absolution — **By His authority, committed to me, I 
absolve thee from all thy sins, in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost"? The Supreme Head of 
the English Church may tolerate strange contraiieties of faith, 
but it will not tolerate the slightest deviation from the faith 
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of tiie IMd;jrJQine ArUcleg,. or ithe formularies ef the Beok of 
Gommdu Brayer« . . Such a. toleratioii, conceded to some, refosed 
to^ btbersyis arbiirarj^ iuvidieasy^uiyttst. ^ Bad as intderaneo 
of any kind* is, .universal. intolerance is. better than a partial, 
one-sided' intolerance, conceding to some a liberty which it 
refuses to othef&^- overlooking < glaring r contrarieties, and 
punishing small deviations from its standard. - Ecclesiastics ar^ 
said to be intolerant and persecuting. If we leave them to do 
their worst, they will soon discover that without the help of 
the civil ^ower their worst is to scold and anathematise, which 
will do no great harm to ihe vilest heretics. 

' . . . . • 

3. The other inquiry is,— ^What objections may be alleged 
against this relation of the Church to thorState ? 

(1.) The supremacy of. the State is opposed to the supremacy 
of Christ in His €hurch,- or, what is the same thing. His 
supreme authority in religion.. 

** Neither be ye called masters, for One is your master, even 
Christ, and all ye are brethren J' In Christ's Church all are 
equally the servants of One Master. Pure religion is the 
voluntary service of the Lord Jesus. For that service, and 
the manner of performing it, every member of Christ's Church 
is personally responsible to its supreme and only Lord. It is 
his duty, as well as his privilege, to consider for himself what 
he ought to receive as religious truth, and what he ought to do 
as religious duty. His religious services must be in accordance 
with the decisions of his own judgment, and the dictates of 
his own conscience. The action of the religious life to be 
healthy must be free from the influence of either the hope of 
earthly gain, or the fear of earthly loss. With its freedom no 
government ought to interfere, so long as it does no injury to 
any. Its laws are not human; its sanctions, like its laws, 
are of God. Preparation for another world, the less it is 
contaminated by earthly considerations, is the more certain 
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and complete. It is too spiritual to be impeUed or reGftrained 
bj the coarse macbinery of bnman government. In this 
sense, as in many others, Christ'is '' kingdom is not of this 
world." 

* • 

Bat if it be so, the putting a Church in subjection to the 
civil power is subjecting it to a control which is uncongenial 
with its free spirit, and inappropriate to its sacred character. 
Church life is, or ought to be, living to Christ, having respect 
to His laws, imitating His example, breathing His spirit, trusting 
to His grace, and looking to Him for a glorious immortality. 
Governments can prompt^ only by earthly rewards, restrain 
only by earthly force, intimidate only by earthly punishments. 
But these do taot belong to the Church, which looks '' not at 
the things which Itre seen, but at the things which a^e not 
seen ; for the things which are seen are temporal, but the 
things which are not *seen are eternal.** However valuable 
the things temporal may be in earthly kingdoms, their influence 
cannot be combined, without injury, with the influence of the 
things which are eternal. This combination of discordant 
influences may be urged with more or less force against 
every form of the subjection of the kingdom of Christ to the 
kingdoms which are of this world. 

Or if we look at the civil power, as many Churchmen like 
to- look at it, in the more agreeable character of a patron 
rather than a ruler, its patronage appears nearly as objectionable 
as its control Wefe it possible to do what has never yet been 
done, at least in this country, so to adjust the relation of the 
Church to the State that the former, while dependent upon 
the latter for its revenue, could act independently of its patron, 
the earthly considerations, ^'-^e things seen and temporal,*' 
would^ if not so manifestly, yet quietly and insidiously, corrupt 
the spirituality and purity of the religious life. The Church, 
if* it feared not the power, would court the favour of its 
owerftil patron, and courting the &vour of earthly powers 
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has been qnite as injorioas and corrupting to the spirituality 
and purity of religion, as fearing their terrors. 

(2.) Under a Constitutional Government like that of England, 
the supremacy of the Church, if entrusted to the civil power, 
becomes subservient to political parties, and is used for 
political purposes. 

Under an arbitrary sovereign the ecclesiastical supremacy 
might be wielded, if so the sovereign willed, in the interest of 
the Church for the promotion of true religion. A religious 
king might be a nursing father, a religious queen a nursing 
mother to the Christian Church; although under an irreli- 
gious sovereign, the influence would be of the very opposite 
kind. But under a Constitutional Government, the supre- 
macy, belonging really, though not nominally, to Parliament, 
must be exercised by the Prime Minister or his subordi- 
nates, according to Parliamentary usage,* and to the satisfaction 
of his Parliamentary supporters. He is responsible to a 
Parliamentary majority for his ecclesiastical patronage, and, 
subject to that responsibility, he appoints whom he pleases 
(provided they are legally qualified) to the highest and most 
important offices of the Church. He may be a pious or a 
profjEtne man, a sound churchman or an extreme heretic, 
Puritan or Catholic in his proclivities, but his personal feelings 
can have little influence upon his appointments. Occasionally 
he may gratify himself by promoting a personal friend, but 
generally his appointments are more or less determined by 
party exigencies or political considerations. How feeble, even 
though it may be very loud, is the voice of the clergy in con- 
trolling such appointments, has been very manifest in their 
recent efforts to prevent the appointment of an obnoxious 
Bishop. Ask one half of the English clergy whether the 
elevation of Dr. Temple to the see of Exeter is conservative of 
religious truth, and the other half whether the elevation of 
Dr. Wilberforce to the see of Winchester is conservative of 
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religioas liberty, and their answers will show how completely 
the Church is subject to the Government of the day. 

That Government, be it observed, is selected and maintained 
entirely on political considerations. No reference whatever is 
made to the religious opinions or connections of the Minister 
to whom is entrusted, nominally by the Queen, virtually by his 
own partisans, the patronage of the Church. Party interests 
prevail, and however humiliating it may be to Churchmen, the 
interests of the Church are subordinate. In the formation of 
a Government it would be considered indecorous for a Bishop, 
or any other ecclesiastic, to obtrude his advice. The Church 
is silent when its rulers are appointed, and its patronage is 
committed into their hands. 

But ought it to be so ? Was the Church redeemed by 
Christ that it might become an instrument of paiiy politics, 
moved at the pleasure and subservient to the interests of 
worldly politicians? His "kingdom is not of this world." 
Is it not, when it is made the merchandise of worldly rulers, 
the means by which they work for their worldly ends ? We 
assert and maintain the sanctity of Christ's Church, when we 
protest against its subjection to political influence as utterly 
inappropriate to the '* kingdom which is not of this world." 

(8.) The supremacy of the civil power over the Church 
implies that it may establish whatever form of religion it 
pleases, and so, by its inconsistency in establishing different 
forms at different times, or in different places, it may produce 
doubt and uncertainty respecting all. 

It cannot be said, in reply, that the civil power is bound to 
establish only the true fiEiith and right form of Christianity; for 
who other than the civil power is allowed to decide upon 
its truth and rectitude? The superior must decide for the 
subordinate, the ruler for the subjects; not the subjects for 
their supreme ruler. At all events, so it has ever been in 
England since the Reformation ; and so it ever will be whild 
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any Chnrch is established, unless the nation retnni to its old 
sabjection to the Pope. 

■ When Henry established a National, in distinction from the 
Catholic Church, he made the nation Protestant, or partially 
8&,.'in its religious forms and profession. The Council of 
Edward made it more Protestant. Mary resigned the su- 
premacy, but Elizabeth, resuming it, restored Protestantism. 
In these changes the Church became what its several rulers 
made it. Churchmen often assert that through the several 
changes of form there has been only one Anglican Church. 
Be it so; that Church has strangely contradicted itself by 
teaching opposite doctrines, and denouncing at one .time as 
heresy what it has declared at another with infallible assurance 
to be the truth of the Gospel. Under the Long Parliament 
ihe Established Church became essentially Pres|)yterian. 
Under Cromwell tiie nation maintained a* very broad Church ; , 
and under Charles II. a very narrow one. I£ his brother 
James became the Supreme Head of the Church, as he legally 
was according to the Act of Supremacy, the Catholic Head 
ought, if he were sincere^to promote the re-establishment of 
Popery. Nothing less than a revoluticm, which found another 
Head for the English Church) saved the nation from resuming 
its Popish character and profession. Can the principle be 
right and good which worked so inconsistently in all these 
changes ? Why may it not again^ in the unforeseen changes 
of the future, work to' the destruction of aU professions and 
confusion of all religious principles? 

Thai the supremacy of the Crown is still in this country 
what it ever haa been since the Act of Henry,' a political 
expedient, not a religious principle, and as such, uncertain, 
wavering, and inconsistent in its working, -is evident from the 
present state, .of the- British Empire.. In England the sur. 
primacy is asserted and- maintained openly and boldly as 
something of which the nation may be proud ; in Scotland, 
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covertly, it may be said, slily, as if the people were ashamed of 
it. In Ireland it is now renounced, because it cannot be 
exercised according to the creed of the majority; while in 
India it is maintained for the benefit of a very small portion 
of the inhabitants. In almost all the Colonies it is abandoned 
as an institution proper only for old and declining nations. 
All this might be explained and vindicated if the Church were 
political machinery; but how can it be appropriate to **a 
kingdom which cannot be moved ?" If the Church of Christ 
be an institution, whose origin is Divine, whose principles are 
sacred, whose objects are heavenly, it surely ought to occupy 
an independent position, to claim freedom for its own spiritual 
life, to rely upon its own resources and its God, and to dis- 
charge its high and holy mission, whether men wiU hear or 
forbear ; calling upon them all to repent, teaching them all 
the same truths, enforcing upon them all the same duties, 
neither courting the smiles nor fearing the frowns of the 
rulers of this world. Its Bible ought not to be a collection 
of Parliamentary statutes, like the Acts of Supremacy and 
Uniformity. 

(4.) In a country where several religious parties co-exist, 
if the patronage of the civil power is conceded only to one] of 
them, it excites envies, jealousies, and all kinds of ill-feeling, 
directly opposed to the peaceful and charitable spirit of true 
Christianity. 

If the servility of the favoured party be unfavourable to its 
spiritual life, the animosities excited among other Churches 
must be dishonourable to their common faith and religious 
profession. It would be unjust to attribute all the bad 
feeling of conflicting sects to the supremacy of the civil 
power, but a considerable proportion is, in a free country, 
to be traced to its disturbing and exciting influence. 
The patronised party, however servile it may be to the 
Oovemment, as if to console itself in its humiliation, usually, 
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if not invariably, assumes a lofty bearing towards its rivals, 
who on tlie other hand are angry at being treated as subordinate. 
If an Established Church be a servant of the State, it too often 
scorns Dissent as a servant of servants, unworthv of the 
privileges and honours which it claims for doing the work and 
earning the wages of the State. Or even if it does not, 
Dissent, partaking of the common infirmities of human nature, 
feels in its inferior position as if it were ^o treated. But this 
is an ungrateful subject, on which happily we need not insist, 
for the liberal spirit of the age is to a considerable extent 
modifying and restraining the evil influence of haughty Church- 
men and irritable Dissenters. If, however, Christ's Church 
were not in a false position, it would not need the correcting 
influence of the world. The haughty feeling on the one side, and 
tiie resentful feeling on the othet, however restmned, are doing 
much, amidst the liberal tendencies of thetitnes, to make the 
principle of religious establishments unpopular in free countries. 

Having thus noticed a few of the principal objections which 
Congregational Dissenters adduce against the relation of the 
Church to the State, as it exists in this country, we ntay be 
expected to say a few words on the wise and proper course 
for us to pursue, umidst the impending changes and contro- 
versies of our time. 

As Congregationalists we must maintain our protest against 
the establishment or endowment of religion by the State. 
All attempts to modify our great principle of v6luntary reli- 
gion, that is, religion sustained by voluntary and independent 
Churches, in order to make it conformable with any kind of 
connection or alliance with the State, are now abandoned, 
as utterly and hopelessly impracticable, by all conl^istent 
Congregationalists. The founders of the earliest States of 
New England attempted to secure some connection between 
their Churches and their civil polity, but it was the greatest 
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folly with which those good men were chargeable. Their 
inconsistency proved the dishonour of their principles, as it 
has since famished their enemies with many opportunities 
for scomfal and sarcastic reflections. Under the Protecto- 
rate of Cromwell some of their brethren inconsiderately and 
inconsistently sought to obtain some kind of State recogni- 
tion and official distinction; but in proportion as they obtained 
either, they acted unworthily of their own principles. At all 
costs, through all changes, we have to maintain our Arm and 
unhesitating protest against all forms of religious establish- 
ment, and especially against the form in which it exists in 
our own country. 

Whatever may be thought about political action in reference 
to the Established Church, we ought peaceably, but widely 
and zealously, to spread the knowledge of Congregatioiml 
principles. Political action may often be expedient, but 
on all occasions its expediency deserves very careful con- 
sideration. It may not be generally desirable for Churches, 
as such, to act in close and avowed connection with political 
parties. Common interests and objects maij sometimes 
require combined action, but both religious societies and 
political parties, even when acting harmoniously together, 
should never forget their distinctive objects and character. 
We ought, however, to take advantage of passing circum- 
stances and opportunities to make known our principles, to 
sustain them by argument, and to honour them by stedfast 
and consistent adhei'ence, - whatever may be their influence 
upon any political organisations. In the great changes which 
are silently, but surely, coming upon English institutions, our 
religious principles will be powerful in proportion us we are 
faithful to their imperative -claims. If we have confidence in 
their truth, let us promote them, assured of their eventual 
prevalence. The spirit of the age is on all sides rising against 
political establishments of religion. Wherever the Church 
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claims authority over the State, the growing freedom of the 
age resists the claim; wherever the Church is suhservient to 
the State, the religious feeling of the age strives against the 
restraint of its freedom. Under both forms of the relation of 
Church and State, the spirit of the age, happily becoming 
both free and religious, is everywhere beginning to look un- 
favourably upon ecclesiastical institutions founded in old times, 
when rulers were arbitrary, and people ignorant, servile, and 
irreligious. Over the Continent of Europe the forcible words 
of Count Cavour many be heard translated into many languages : 
— **A free Church in a free State.'* In Italy, Austria, and 
Spain, religious Hberty, precursor of religious equality, is 
proclaimed and established. In Portugal and Belgium the 
priesthood is becoming liberal, or losing its authority. In 
Ireland, Protestantism is now for the first time asserting its 
independence, and vigorously working in a manner of which 
Catholics have no reason to complain. In Scotland the 
Established Church is forsaken by the majority of the people, 
while its most powerful supporters — the nobility and gentry of 
the land — ^for the most part belong to another communion. 
The Kirk of Knox, in so far as it is established, is indebted for 
its position chiefly to the protection, sometimes contemptuously 
afforded, of its old enemies, the Prelatists. In Wales the 
Established Church is disavowed by the people, even though it 
costs them much to give expression by their suffrages to their 
disavowal. In the British Colonies, religious establishments 
have fallen, or are falling ; while in many of them Episcopacy 
is acting more vigorously than ever it did when established, 
and developing a religious vitality and power which, in the 
time of its fictitious prosperity, neither its enemies nor its 
friends ever supposed it to possess. Amidst such movements 
advancing on all sides, England cannot remain unmoved and 
unconcerned. It does think; it must move; it will strive to 
cenovate its religions institutions. Many old theories of 
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ecclesiastical establishments are now renounced; many old 
arguments in their favour are now abandoned. We now hear 
tery little about the alliance contracted between the Church 
and the State by the representatives of both parties (whoever 
they may have been) on fair and equal terms. Dissenters of 
all sorts have become too numerous and powerful to allow any 
longer the assumption, that the Church and the nation are 
really one and the same community. Analogies formed out of 
Judaism are almost forgotten, as their ingenious authors were 
not consistent enough to contend for the introduction among 
us of the theocracy and laws of Moses. Bishops do not now 
preach as their predecessors did in the reign of the Stuarts — 
that kings, as vicegerents of God, are entrusted with authority 
to determine the religion of their subjects. Warburton's 
"Alliance" is now worn out; Hooker's "Polity" is studied for 
the ingenuity of his reasoning and illustrations, rather than for 
the soundness of his theoiy or the validity of his conclusions. 
New arguments are heard, of which many are subversive of 
the old ones. With what success they are adduced by able 
men (of whom some being generous and liberal have contrived 
to give a liberal aspect to what had previously appeared in an 
arbitary and coercive form), a few years of free discussion 
must be allowed to determine. At present the new advocates 
of the Established Church do not appear to Dissenters to be 
more successful than their antiquated predecessors. Indeed, 
many Churchmen look with distrust upon this new line of 
defence. At this time, when broad Churchmen are uttering 
their platitudes broad enough to support anything which by 
courtesy can be called Christianity, and narrow Churchmen 
are teaching theories too narrow to tolerate anything wider 
than their own contracted views, it is the duty of Congrega- 
tionalists, disregarding the scorn of the former and the sec- 
tarianism of the latter, to do everything in their power, that 
their countrymen may think correctly, may move in the right 
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direction, and may make such changes, and such only, as will 
promote the freedom, the order, the morality, the religion, and 
the liappiness of this great and powerfal nation. We may be 
^vrong. We make no pretension to infallibility. Bat if we are 
mistaken, we take the surest means of discoyering and cor- 
recting our errors by acting diligently and faithfully, according 
to the light which God has given us. 
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